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THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

Delivered on Wednesday, December 28, 1921, at Baltimore, 

Maryland, at the Thirty-eighth Meeting of the Modern 

Language Association of America 

By William Guild Howard 

a representative man 

An even century ago Ludwig Tieck gave to the world in the 
Hinterlassene Schriften of Heinrich von Kleist two plays 
which the author had not been fortunate enough to see in 
print: Die Hermanns schlacht and Prinz Friedrich von Rom- 
burg. Chiefly because of these, two English disciples of 
Carlyle, 1 who were perhaps not unacquainted with Emerson, 
proclaimed Kleist in 1875 Prussia's Representative Man; 
and in 1916 a writer of his own nation 2 hailed him as Der 
Dichter des Preussentums. Other critics have seen in him 
"an extraordinary genius, tortured to death," 3 "not merely 
a very great artist, but a truly great man and sterling charac- 
ter, a warrior and a hero whose only response to the cruelty 
of fate was a redoubling of his self-sacrificing effort, the 
purest and most absolute idealist in the great epoch of 
German idealism," 4 "the greatest North German dramatist," 6 

1 Francis Lloyd and William Newton: Prussia's Representative Man, Lon- 
don, 1875. 

'Max Fischer: Heinrich von Kleist, der Dichter des Preussentums, 
Stuttgart u. Berlin, 1916. 

8 Sigismund Rahmer: Heinrich von Kleist als Mensch und Dichter, Berlin, 
1909, p. ix. 

4 Heinrich Meyer-Benfey: Kleists Leben und Werke, GSttingen, 1911, p. 
x. 

1 Erich Schmidt: Heinrich von Kleist als Dramatiker, in Charakteristiken, 
Berlin, 1886, p. 380. 
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"the ancestor of the modern drama . . . the last great 
master." 6 

We might hesitate about admitting the representative 
of the spirit of Prussia to the select group of Emerson's 
Representative Men. No one of these has, so to speak, a 
constituency limited to a single state. But a man bringing 
the additional credentials produced in behalf of Kleist 
is not unworthy of the company even of Plato, Swedenborg, 
Montaigne, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and Goethe. The 
company of Napoleon, indeed, Kleist would have entered 
only with intent to murder. To Emerson, Napoleon is 
"the man of the world"; in Kleist's eyes he was a demon 
seeking whom he might devour. 7 Towards Goethe also 
Kleist's attitude was not that of Emerson: Kleist trusted 
himself to snatch the wreath from Goethe's brow. 8 But 
Plato, Swedenborg, and Montaigne would not have rebuffed 
the shy, and at the same time zealous youth, who sought 
truth and strove for culture, who wrote books of good faith 
and could acknowledge with a wistful smile the imperfect 
constitution of this world. 9 And as to Shakespeare, we are 
told concerning at least one passage in Kleist that it is 
written in the highest style and would have enraptured the 
Englishmen of Shakespeare's time; 10 and concerning the 
whole of Kleist's last play, "thus would Shakespeare have 
written, had he been a German of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century." 11 

e Wilhelm Herzog: Heinrick von Kleist, sein Leben und seine Werke, 
Miinchen, 1911, p. iii. Cf. Robert Petsch in Germanisch-Romanische Mo- 
natsschrift, VI (1914), p. 389: "Der Begriinder des eigentlich modernen 
Dramas in Deutschland." 

7 Cf. Kalechismus der Deutschen, in Werke, ed. E. Schmidt, Leipzig,1904, 
IV, p. 105. 

8 Cf. W. Herzog, /. c, p. 221. 

9 Cf . Michael Kohlhaas, Werke, III, p. 149; Die Marquise von 0. (ibid. , 
p. 294); Penlk, 1.2854. 

10 Friedrich Hebbel, Samtliche Werke, ed. R. M. Werner, Berlin, 1913, 
XI, p. 328. 

11 Max Koch in Ersch und Grubers EncyclopHdie, II, 37, p. 43. 
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It is accordingly as a dramatist that Kleist claims 
admission to the classic circle. There is still room for a 
dramatist; for Goethe stands as "the writer," and Shake- 
speare not as the dramatist, but as "the poet." Even though 
Emerson had not reserved for Shakespeare the predicate 
"poet," he would not have given it to Goethe, indubitably 
as Goethe seems to us to be entitled to it. "I dare not say," 
he declares, 12 

I dare not say that Goethe ascended to the highest grounds from which 
genius has spoken. He has not worshipped the highest unity; he is inca- 
pable of a self-surrender to the moral sentiment. There are nobler strains 
in poetry than any he has sounded. There are writers poorer in talent 
whose tone is purer and more touches the heart. Goethe can never be 
dear to men. His is not even the devotion to pure truth, but to truth 
for the sake of culture. 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, is — Emerson continues — 
but half appreciated by those who think only of his dramatic 
merit. This is secondary. His life fell on days more 
propitious for poetry than Goethe's; he is the spokesman of 
those spacious times; "an omnipresent humanity coordinates 
all his faculties;" and his "power of expression, or of trans- 
ferring the inmost truth of things into music and verse, 
makes him the type of the poet." 13 

Kleist's life-time is completely overlapped by Goethe's, 
and the greater part of its brief span was certainly most 
unpropitious for poetry. We will, then, for the moment 
not account Kleist a poet, though — like Goethe — he be a 
poet; but rather will see what of that secondary merit he 
possesses which shall qualify him to figure as a representa- 
tive dramatist. 

Some go to see, others to hear a play. The poet should please both; 
but be sure that the spectators be satisfied, whatever entertainment he 
give his audience. 

But if neither the show nor the action cheats us, there remains still a 
notable vehicle to carry off nonsense, which is the pronunciation. 
By the loud trumpet which our courage aids 
We learn that sound as well as sense persuades. 

13 Representative Men, Boston, [1849], p. 278. 
a Ibid., p. 209. 
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Thus Thomas Rymer, 14 quoting Waller. Somewhat less 
caustically, a drama is a spectacle, a dialogue, and an oppor- 
tunity for declamation. It is much more: characters 
must be plausible; action must follow from something and 
must lead somewhere; speeches must have meaning. But 
Rymer's three notes suffice for a preliminary identification 
which will be useful for our purpose. 

The Germans are said to have no national drama, but only 
dramas characteristic of their respective authors at the time 
of composition. 15 Schiller is the popular favorite; there is, 
however, almost as much difference between Kabale und 
Liebe and Die Braut von Messina as between The Spanish 
Tragedy and The Cenci; if there is any quality common 
to Schiller's plays, it is a certain opulence of rhetoric. He 
knows the value of tableaux; he skilfully manipulates figures 
in action; he by no means loses sight of a leading idea; still, 
his main reliance is in the rousing of sympathy or enthusiasm 
by verbal appeal. Schiller has a reasoned conception of 
life and a noble ardor for crystallizing his sentiments in 
forms of beauty; he is one of the most quotable of authors. 
But his characters are not always self-consistent individuals, 
nor is their conduct always credible. Hebbel is another 
rhetorician, but first of all a philosopher, whose dialogue is 
expository and argumentative, and who — though he knows 
he must operate and does operate with individuals — endeav- 
ors in particular examples to symbolize general truths. 
The dualistic aspect of character and problem gives rise to 
his plots, and iron necessity governs their outcome. Goethe, 
even in his days of storm and stress more a poet than a 
dramatist, tends, as he accumulates the wealth of experience, 
to write rather for the closet than for the stage, and pro- 

" A Short View of Tragedy, in Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, 
ed. J. E. Spingarn, Oxford, 1908, II, p. 212. 

16 Cf. R. M. Meyer, in The German Classics of the Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Centuries, ed. Kuno Francke and W. G. Howard, New York, [1914], pp. 
xiv, xxiv f. 
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duces dramas which — as Grillparzer testifies 16 — gain little 
by histrionic enactment. Grillparzer himself, another 
poet, does gain by being seen on the stage, 17 is as specific 
and individualistic as ever naturalist was, but shares with 
Schiller a fondness for sententious language which, with other 
elevating elements, translates his creations into the realm of 
ideal art. Nevertheless, he is as keenly alive as Hebbel 
to the significance of milieu, to the duty of developing 
character to the point of conflict, and to the opportunity 
that the drama affords of deepening insight into moral 
problems. Otto Ludwig — to go no farther — capable of 
prodigious effectiveness in the atmosphere of separate 
scenes, is essentially an epic genius. Variety is the German's 
compensation, if compensation is needed, for the lack of a 
national standard in the drama. 

But every drama in any wise calculated for the stage is to 
some extent a spectacle, and in however slight degree a given 
piece may be spectacular, the drama is as such the most 
objective of the literary forms. Hence its habitual associa- 
tion in theory and practice with the formative arts. Lessing 
affirms that dramatic poetry is the highest poetry because 
it tends to make of its symbols, or means of expression, 
natural symbols, such as are used in painting. 18 Goethe 
emphasizes the value, in the drama, of contact with present 
reality: "Das Drama ist eine Gegenwart" — a definition 

16 Werke, ed. Aug. Sauer, Stuttgart, [1872], XVII, p. 57; "Ubrigens bleibt 
merkwurdig, wie der im Grunde wenig objektive Schiller sich in der Dar- 
stellung so ganz und gar objektivieren lasst. Er wurde bildlich, wahrend 
er nur beredt zu sein glaubte. Ein Beweis mehr fur sein unvergleichliches 
Talent. Bei Goethe ist gerade das Gegenteil. Wahrend er vorzugsweise 
objektiv genannt wird und es grossenteils ist, verlieren seine Gestalten in 
der Darstellung" (XIX, p. 135). 

17 "Aber ich war nun einmal eingefleischter Oestreicher und hatte bei je- 
dem meiner Stiicke die Aufftthrung, und zwar in meiner Vaterstadt, im Auge. 
Ein gelesenes Drama ist ein Buch, statt einer lebendigen Handlung" (Werke, 
XIX, p. 152). 

"Letter to Fr. Nicolai, May 26, 1769. in Laokoon, ed. W. G. Howard, 
New York, 1910, p. cxlviii. 
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upon which Grillparzer 19 comments with approval, he then 
going on to distinguish the principal poetic genres, lyric, epic, 
and dramatic, as fit to produce the effects of Aussicht, Um- 
sicht, Ansicht. 20 Otto Ludwig 21 confesses that his poetry is 
born of a musical mood. This is transmuted into a sensation 
of color, then he is aware of forms, and next he experi- 
ences a vision of variable groups of statuary, in an atmos- 
phere which is the musical mood etherialized. Not until 
this gradual transformation is complete does he search for a 
common denominator, an idea, or key to the meaning of 
the whole, and invent the plot of what ultimately becomes a 
play. Modern devices for holding the mirror up to nature 
succeed in catching her — or a substitute — in motion; and 
"moving pictures," with a minimum of verbal or other 
articulation, so nearly satisfy popular demands upon a 
play as to threaten with extinction that spoken drama which 
heretofore has been the only kind of theatrical composition, 
besides the opera, deemed a species of poetic art. "Moving 
pictures" may not constitute visible poetry; but the spoken 
drama was held by August Wilhelm Schlegel to be so far 
visible, that he could propose to make its objective aspect 
the criterion for a subdivision to which Lessing did not 
proceed, and for a definition not lacking in suggestiveness, 
namely, that the classical drama is plastic and the romantic 
picturesque. 22 

If, now, the essence of all poetry is imaginative creation, 
the bodying forth of the forms of things unknown — or 
known, as the case may be — , the prime requisite in a drama- 
tic poet, considered at least as a creator of visible poetry, 
would seem to be determined. He must have visions, such 

19 In conversation with Ad. Foglar, Dec. 30, 1831; cf. Gespraehe, ed. 
Aug. Sauer, Wien, 1904, III, p. 195. Grillparzer twice again employs this 
definition; cf. Werke, XIX, pp. 78, 109. 

20 Werke, XV, p. 68. A. W. Schlegel probably suggested this differentia- 
tion; cf. his Viennese lectures Uber dramaiische Kunsl und Literatur, in 
Werke, ed. Ed. Bocking, Leipzig, 1846, V, p. 39. 

21 Werke, ed. Ad. Stern, Leipzig, 1891, VI, pp. 215 ff. 

22 Op. oil., VI, p. 32. 
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visions as others too may be fain to contemplate. It may 
be a vision of Iphigenia, alone and standing against the 
unelaborate background of a grove in front of a temple to 
Diana. The very attitude of this statuesque figure may be 
relied upon to speak the substance of her words, 

Das Land der Griechen mit der Seele suchend. 

Or it may be a vision of Sappho, first appearing in manifold 
relation to domestic surroundings, and by this picturesque 
presentation preparing the mind for the romantic treatment 
even of a classical theme. Or the dramatist may see in his 
mind's eye a picture of Wallenstein's camp, and may, by 
appropriate means, give us a view of it too, collocating the 
multifarious constituents of the setting before introducing 
the figure of his hero at all, letting us feel the presence of 
the leader still unseen, and surmise his character from the 
character of his troops. For, in truth, 

Sein Lager nur erklaret sein Verbrechen. 

In either case, whether the playwright concentrates our at- 
tention upon a person or two, or distributes it over a multi- 
tude, he must envisage individuals, and must possess the 
art of conjuring them up as objective realities manifest to 
our nimble senses, though they belong to an unfamiliar 
world. 

Heinrich von Kleist is preeminently gifted with the faculty 
of seeing things in the concrete. 23 We may lament the mis- 
fortune that denied him opportunity ever to see any of his 
fictions on the stage. He did not need so to see them— nor 
do we; they flash upon the inward eye of solitude from his 

23 Everybody recognizes Kleist's "Gegenstandlichkeit." Barker Fairley 
emphasizes his "extraordinary bias towards the personal" (Modern 
Philology, XIV, pp. 321 £f.). Cf. Ottokar Fischer: Mimische Studien zu 
Heinrich von Kleist, in Euphorion, XV, pp. 488, 716; XVI, pp. 62, 412; 
and Wilhelm Grimm in a letter written April 5, 1821 to Achim von Arnim 
(first published by Reinhold Steig in Heinrich von Kleisls Berliner Kiimpfe, 
Berlin, 1901, p. 451): "Sonst haben die Kleistischen Sachen etwas von den 
niederlandischen Malereien, die Ausfuhrung in den Beiwerken und in ein- 
zelnen Stiicken, die das Auge reizt und ergStzt." 
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printed page. Both his narratives and his plays teem with 
facts. Not even Grillparzer is more prone to let facts 
speak for themselves, or to reinforce argument or exposition 
with an exhibit. In Michael Kohlhaas one never loses sight 
of the black horses which are at issue in the dealer's case 
against his oppressors. In Der zerbrochene Krug the corpus 
delicti is likewise constantly in evidence. In Prinz Friedrich 
von Homburg the Elector appears in undress or in full regalia 
in the same way and for the same purpose as Grillparzer's 
Sappho appears, now a woman in simple garb, and now a 
poetess equipped with diadem, wreath, and lyre. So Nata- 
lie's glove is at once, to the Prince a pledge of fortune, and 
to the Elector a symbol of partial responsibility for the 
Prince's misdeed — and the dramatist does not permit 
us either to fail to see it or to forget it. The same procedure 
on a larger scale is employed when a scene of supplication 24 
opens with a tableau of the kneeling supplicant, or when, 
without change of decoration, there is a change of subject 
from one scene to the next, 25 and this is prefigured in the 
action of the most prominent character. 

Although Kleist can on occasion be as laconic as 
Grillparzer, he is not chary of words. But he likes, when 
entering upon an action or a paragraph, to present his 
subject without ceremonial introduction, and to conclude — 
often also, as has just been said, to begin — with a tableau. 
The sudden emergence of a character, a situation, or a para- 
dox puts us on the qui vive, and at the end the mind dwells 



— In a letter written near the end of his life Kleist lamented that he could 
not bring vividly to mind the image of an absent friend — such a one was as 
good as dead to him: "mit meinen Sinnen in der wahrhaftigen lebendigen 
Gegenwart mochte ich ihn durchdringen und begreifen," but a sense of the 
friend's real existence elsewhere fetters his imagination. When his imagina- 
tion is free, on the contrary, it creates images as definite in form and color, 
and — we may infer — as sensuously "durchdrungen und begriffen" as a 
present reality (cf. Werke, V, p. 437). 

u Act IV, scene i. 

a End of act II, scene vi. 
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in serene contemplation upon a scene. With the slowness 
of Tieck, for example, in getting under way, compare the 
immediacy of the opening of Michael Kohlhaas: 

An den Ufern der Havel lebte, um die Mitte des sechzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts, ein Rosshandler, namens Michael Kohlhaas, Sohn eines Schulmeisters, 
einer der rechtschaffensten zugleich und entsetzlichsten Menschen seiner 
Zeit. — Dieser ausserordentliche Mann wiirde, bis in sein dreissigstes Jahr, 
fiir das Muster eines guten Staatsbiirgers haben gelten konnen. Er besass, 
in einem Dorfe, das noch von ihm den Namen fuhrt, einen Meierhof, auf 
welchem er sich durch sein Gewerbe ruhig ernahrte; die Kinder, die ihm 
sein Weib schenkte, erzog er. in der Furcht Gottes, zur Arbeitsamkeit und 
Treue; nicht Einer war unter seinen Nachbarn, der sich nicht seiner Wohl- 
tatigkeit, oder seiner Gerechtigkeit erfreut hatte; kurz, die Welt wiirde 
sein Andenken haben segnen mtissen, wenn er in einer Tugend nicht aus- 
geschweift hatte. Das Rechtgefiihl aber machte ihn zum Rauber und 
Morder. 

With the second paragraph the action begins: "Erritteinst 
... ins Ausland." In Die Marquise von O. the action 
begins with the first sentence. 

The second act of Prinz Friedrich von Homburg includes 
reports or recits of two occurrences behind the scenes. They 
are broken into parts which without misnomer may be called 
paragraphs, one such paragraph indeed having an editorial 
introduction of two lines, every other mentioning its particu- 
lar subject at once and terminating when the treatment of 
that subject is concluded. The esthetic climax conducts 
us by preference to a visible object. Thus is narrated the 
supposed death of the Elector at the battle of Fehrbellin : 26 

In diesem Augenblick, dem Staub entriickt, 

Bemerken wir den Herrn, der bei den Fahnen 

Des Truchsschen Korps dem Feind entgegenreitet; 

Auf einem Schimmel herrlich sass er da; 

Im Sonnenstrahl, die Bahn des Siegs erleuchtend. 

Wir alle sammeln uns bei diesem Anblick 

Auf eines Hiigels Abhang, schwer besorgt, 

Inmitten ihn des Feuers zu erblicken: 

Als plotzlich jetzt der Kurf iirst, Ross und Reiter, 

In Staub vor unsern Augen niedersinkt; 

Zwei Fahnentrager fielen iiber ihn 

Und deckten ihn mit ihren Fahnen zu. 
* LI. 537 ff. 
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The last example, bringing to view a sublime image, but 
comforting also by its homely suggestion of snugness for the 
warrior couched in death, is the exact opposite of the rhetori- 
cal, and illustrates Kleist's matter-of-factness, precision, and 
alertness to detail. A similar example in Robert Guiskard 
attains to the pitch of sublimity by the use of those natural 
symbols which, as Lessing points out, make dramatic poetry 
the highest kind. Guiskard, stricken with the plague that 
has devastated his camp, is besought by a deputation of his 
men to withdraw from before the gates of beleaguered Con- 
stantinople. He is unwilling to admit that he is not immune, 
but he can hardly stand erect long enough to make answer 
to the petition. His daughter shoves a kettle-drum forward 
for him to sit on, and he interrupts the business just long 
enough to say, "Mein liebes Kind," 27 three short words from 
a father's heart. To pass from the sublime to the ridiculous, 
Adam, in Der zerbrockene Krug, is a Reynard the Fox for 
circumstantial mendacity. Having to account for the 
absence of his wig, and pretending that the cat has used it as 
a bed for her young, he sees those kittens before him — 
five in all, yellow and black, and one is white. 28 Prinz 
Friedrich accuses the Elector of being pleased to contemplate 
himself in the r61e of Brutus condemning his sons. Still 
greater is the vanity if the scene is to be preserved in a picture ; 
and, given a picture, it must needs be a drawing on canvas: 29 

Mein Vetter Friedrich will den Brutus spielen 
Und sieht, mit Kreid' auf Leinewand verzeichnet, 
Sich schon auf dem kurul'schen Stuhle sitzen — 

Exuberant specification such as this distinguishes all of 
Kleist's figurative language. He never abandons a metaphor 
so long as it can be made to serve, and under the witchery 
of his eye the most lifeless tropes leap to do his bidding. 
The expression "to go out into the embrace of the night" is a 
commonplace such as would hardly be noticed. But "embrace" 

» L. 489. 
28 L. 246. 
» LI. 777 ff. 
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involves personal action, the person is naturally a woman, 
and a woman has her personal characteristics, as follows: 50 

Ich schlich erschopft in diesen Garten mich, 

Und weil die Nacht so lieblich mich uniting, 

Mit blondem Haar, von Wohlgeruch ganz triefend — 

Ach! wie den Braut'gam eine Perserbraut — 

So legt' ich hier in ihren Schoss mich nieder. 

Similarly, any woman may be called a pearl. But a pearl — 
a very precious one is surely not in a cluster or on a string — 
must have a setting; and if I am blind to the contrast between 
this woman and her retinue, I am told, 31 

Du siehst die Perle 
Nicht vor dem Ring, der sie in Fassung halt. 

Evidently, Kleist materializes with as much agility as he per- 
sonifies, and he knows how to charge all matter with energy. 
His method of bringing inert objects vividly before the 
imagination is full of interest for students of the technique 
of poetry. The broken pitcher was adorned with a picture 
representing an historical scene. Frau Marthe does not, 
however, describe the picture; she narrates the action repre- 
sented in it: 32 

Hier grade auf dem Loch, wo jetzo nichts, 
Sind die gesamten niederlandischen Provinzen 
Dem span'schen Philipp ubergeben worden. 
Hier im Ornat stand Kaiser Karl der fiinfte: 
Von dem seht ihr nur noch die Beine stehn. 
Hier kniete Philipp, und empfing die Krone; 
Der liegt im Topf , bis auf den Hinterteil, 
Und auch noch der hat einen Stoss empfangen. 

So far, then, as the drama is a spectacle and a simulated 
action, Kleist, with his brisk intuition and vigorous objec- 
tivation, appears to deserve our suffrages as a representative 
dramatist. But he could not be reckoned "the ancestor of 
the modern drama" if he were a mere manipulator of means 

,0 Print Friedrich von Homburg, 11. 119 ff. Cf. in the same play (11. 1095 
ff.): 

O dieser Fehltritt, blond mit blauen Augen, etc. 
»' LI. 151 f. 
82 Der serbrochene Krug, 11. 648 ff . 
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to spectacular effects. The modern drama especially ad- 
dresses itself to the discussion of problems, the evolution of 
particularized character, and the exhibition of those sur- 
roundings of personal life which are so potent a factor in 
making the individual man what he is. In all three of these 
endeavors — conspicuously in the first two — Kleist blazed a 
path for Hebbel and for Ibsen. 

Hebbel, considering the history of the drama from a point 
of view different from Schlegel's, makes a distinction be- 
tween ancients and moderns no less suggestive than the 
distinction between plastic and picturesque, and a further 
distinction between Shakespeare or Schiller and Kleist or 
himself among the moderns. The ancients, he says, il- 
lumined with the torch of fate the labyrinthine course of 
human life, studying reactions to fate in order to learn 
about humanity; the moderns study humanity in order to 
attain to an idea of fate. What for the ancients was a 
means is for the moderns an end; and vice versa. 3 * In 
Oedipus Tyrannus we shudder before the mysterious power 
under whose sway a man without consciousness of guilt 
commits horrible crimes. Macbeth, in some measure his 
modern counterpart, is no unthinking tool of the weird 
sisters, or even of his more resolute wife. He knows what 
he is about, and he stands his ground, though Birnam 
Wood be come to Dunsinane. Is he one of those in whom, 
as in Caesar, ambition is a grievous fault? Or has he, a 
strong man in a time when strength is needed, some excuse 
for his aspiration to supplant the amiable but weak Duncan? 
The latter question is not impertinent, but it is not expressly 
raised by Shakespeare. 34 No more is there raised in Schil- 
ler's Wallenstein the question of the sanction of revolution — 
wherefore Hebbel denounced this play as devoid of ideas. 36 
Ideas there are in it, but they are not of a sort to have been 
fruitful for the most devoted of Schiller's followers, Theodor 

" Tagebiicher, 10. Marz 1838; cf. Werke, X, p. 373. 

M Cf. A. C. Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, London, 1905, p. 351. 

36 Tagebiicher, 8. Jan. 1847. 
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Korner and Ernst von Wildenbruch. Wattenstein does 
not so much discuss a problem in morals as illustrate in a 
quasi-historical case the inevitable consequences of dallying 
with the thought of treason. For the hero's treason there 
are extenuating circumstances, and these tend, as the poet 
meant that they should, to humanize him. Schiller did his 
best to deal with him as with a man; but, still preoccupied 
with the traditional idea of fate, he did not seize the oppor- 
tunity that lay ready to hand, to revise the traditional 
notions of right and wrong. 

The attempt at a new definition in morality, and a typi- 
cally modern treatment of a problem, Hebbel found in 
Goethe's dramatically conceived Wahlverwandtschaften. 36 A 
narrative of events in the lives of four people, two of whom are 
bound together in wedlock "immoral and artificial," invites 
consideration of the sanctions of matrimony itself, of the 
validity of a law that runs counter to a resistless tendency of 
nature, also commonly and not improperly called a law. 
Goethe pointed out the way to those who would draw from 
the deeper springs of life, and countless novelists and drama- 
tists have followed his lead. Rebellion against inexorable 
authority and atonement for unquestionable guilt may 
arouse our interest and move us to compassion: they cannot 
greatly enlarge our comprehension of what ought and what 
ought not to be. More illuminating is a conflict occurring 
between the laws themselves, whether the case involves 
different jurisdictions — say, civil and ecclesiastical, as in 
Hebbel's Agnes Bemauer — or, on the other hand, the 
positive law is irreconcilable with the absolute or higher law, 
as in the Antigone of Sophocles, which play Hebbel declared 
to be the masterpiece of dramatic art. 37 It was to be 
expected that the progress of democracy and the persistent 
struggle for emancipation throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury would induce dramatists, as well as other men, above all 

» Werke, XI, p. 41. 

>' TageUlcher, No. 2216, II, p. 85; cf. Werke, XI, p. 30. 
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in Germany, to see whether they could not strike a new 
balance between rights and duties, and to propound new doc- 
trines of personal, social, or political loyalty. I say above all 
in Germany, because in that country speculation has been 
notoriously rife and the evolution of democratic institutions 
not correspondingly rapid. We are under no compulsion 
to regard the Germans as paragons of the virtue of loyalty, 
but from Tacitus to Heine there is testimony to their posses- 
sion of it in high degree. Heine may scoff, if he will, at 
"kreuzehrliche, pudeldeutsche Natur"; we cannot refuse 
him credence when he says, "Andere Volker mogen gewand- 
ter sein, und witziger und ergotzlicher, aber keines ist so 
treu wie das treue deutsche Volk." 38 Uhland's Herzog 
Ernst can be called the "deutscheste Tragodie" 3 * only 
because, like the Nibelungenlied — or, for that matter, the 
Chanson de Roland — it extols and magnifies loyalty. 

German poets of the nineteenth century found no less than 
three opportunities for the dramatic treatment of loyalty 
in subjects taken from the history of the Jews. Otto Ludwig's 
Makkabaer, exhibiting the author's characteristic merits 
and defects, is impressive, though diffuse, and seeks rather to 
interpret the past than to use ancient material in the dis- 
cussion of a modern problem. Hebbel's Herodes und Mari- 
anne is, as to its hero, a tragedy of disloyalty. Like Die 
W ahlverwandtschaften it has to do with the ideal of marriage, 
but more especially it preaches the inviolability of personality 
and the duty of altruism — modern, decidedly, and con- 
tributory to the cause of emancipation. A more outspoken 
propagandist of emancipation, Karl Gutzkow, cannot be 
said to have contributed so much in his Uriel Acosta, aeon- 
fused, disconcerting, rather pathetic than tragic drama, but 
still one which advocates revision of a discipline that dooms 
itself by ostracizing the most promising member of the 
community in which it is enforced. Sudermann, taking 
themes from contemporary life, and professing to do far more 

M Die Harzreise, Werkc, ed. Ernst Elster, Leipzig, [1890], III, p. 31. 
'• Hebbel, Werke, X, p. 374. 
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than Gutzkow, accomplishes less with his drames d these, 
Die Ehre and Heimat; for he is a special pleader and knocks 
down only men of straw. Thesis should call forth antithesis; 
either may prevail; but if the two conduce to a new syn- 
thesis, we have an earnest of the most salutary reform. 
This is what happens in Grillparzer's Jtidin von Toledo 
and in Hebbel's Maria Magdalene. Grillparzer conclusively 
demonstrates the sin and folly of self-indulgence on the one 
hand and prudery on the other: ideal morality is no more 
necessarily chilling than warm-blooded naturalness is neces- 
sarily immoral. Hebbel, on his part, refutes the idea that 
respectability is sufficient unto itself — the idea of a man who 
walks in his integrity and exacts from others conformity to 
the letter of the law. Maria Magdalene deserves its sym- 
bolical title by giving proof that love is the fullfilment of the 
law, and that a great deal more than is here required may be 
forgiven to one who has loved much. 

Loyalty in the sense of reverence for established institu- 
tions is beautifully defined and inculcated in Hebbel's 
Gyges und sein Ring; loyalty to the state is the theme of his 
Agnes Bemauer, a play which most perfectly exemplifies the 
synthetic or Hegelian method. As usual, Hebbel conducts 
the argument for individual liberty as cogently as the 
argument for allegiance. If the latter wins, it is no blind 
submission to deaf and blind authority that is decreed. 
A generation before Hebbel, Kleist debated the same 
question in dramatic form, with the same result, and with the 
same device of committing decision in the case to the pro- 
tagonist of liberty. Hebbel's play is more comprehensive, 
it is perhaps more logically constructed than Kleist's; it 
does not lack, either, the power to touch and to move. But 
Prinz Friedrich von Homburg has, as Friedrich Schlegel said 
of Wilhelm Meister,* a genius, a personality, irresistible 
because too naif to be obtrusively wise. 

Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, a production, than which no 
other has "in a more complete manner manifested in itself 

40 In the Athenaum, I, 2 (1798), p. 160. 
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the concentrated thought of a whole epoch," 41 which is a 
contribution to political philosophy, and issues in the 
martial chorus, 

In Staub mit alien Feinden Brandenburgs, 

owes its charm, first to the buoyant spirit of its author, and 
next to those qualities of concrete, specific, individualistic 
objectivity and romantic picturesqueness which we have 
found characteristic of Kleist's style. 42 This is none of the 
"Verstandes- und Meinungspoesie" so justly contemned 
by Grillparzer. 43 Here is no sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal. The single exclamation, 44 

Ach, was ist Menschengrosse, Menschenruhm, 

is the nearest approach to a sententious line in the whole 
composition; everything else is the personal utterance of a 
speaker reacting to a particular conjunction of circum- 
stances. Had Kleist designed merely to glorify Prussian 
discipline, he had had no need to give such free rein to 
inventiveness in character and incident as he here gave. 
Had he been dominated by any such abstract purpose as to 
arouse enthusiasm for a foreign war, he would scarcely 
have refrained from bringing the enemy on the stage, to de- 
feat him. Had he coveted applause for heroism, he would 
not have chosen so unheroic a hero as his Prince the greater 
part of the time seems to be. Kleist's play is doubtless not 
so inapt as Minna von Barnhelm to incite to valorous deeds, 
but it too might bear the alternative title "the soldier's 
fortune." It has to do with a problem of individual charac- 
ter, and it presents a group of persons, no one of whom 

41 Kuno Francke, Social Forces in German Literature, New York, 1896» 
p. 482. 

"W, Herzog says: "Er wurde der Schopfer des individualistischen 
Dramas" (I. c, p. 8); "Er sieht seine Menschen mit dem scharfaugigen 
Blick des Plastikers: kein Zug, keine Bewegung, keine Geste entgeht ihm" 
(p. 10); he is "der grosste Plastiker unter den deutschen Dramatikern" 
(p. 13). I do not suppose that Herzog means to insist that Kleist's figures 
are plastic rather than picturesque. 

« Werke, XVIII, p. 160. 

" L. 1174. 
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bravely incorporates an idea — as, for example, Schiller's 
Max and Thekla do. On the contrary, every one of them 
authenticates himself as a human being by revealing traits 
inconsistent with his leading principles and purposes. Every 
one of them, in other words, is unmistakably human in 
that most human of tendencies, the tendency to err. 

Critics will tell you that Friedrich Wilhelm the Elector 
is, in Kleist's play, the idea of the Prussian state personified. 
As the Prince's antagonist he represents the law, which is 
no respecter of persons, and yet, like Frederick the Great, the 
first servant of the state, he respects the law and executes it. 
More than once, in praise or blame, he is endowed with the 
attributes of classical majesty. One thinks of Schluter's 
statue in connection with the passages — 

Und er, der Kurfiirst, mit der Stirn des Zeus — * 
Und wenn er mir in diesem Augenblick 
Wie die Antike starr entgegenkommt — * 

Nevertheless, one would not be tempted to clothe this Elector 
in imperial array. He is as truly as the Prince 

Ein deutsches Herz, von altem Schrot und Korn. 47 

Nothing could exceed his fatherly gentleness to the supplicat- 
ing Natalie, or his imperturbable confidence in his seemingly 
rebellious officers. He does not approve the methods of 
their agitation, but his heart is in their midst. Caesar 
Augustus could not be more just and tenacious than he — 
were it not for this heart of his which disqualifies him for 
stoicism and betrays him into an action that verges upon a 
misdemeanor. The court martial has condemned the 
Prince to death; the Elector, supposing that nobody can re- 
gard the verdict as unjust, least of all that the condemned 
can plead for mercy, hears from Natalie that he has broken 
the young man's heart — hears this with the utmost astonish- 
ment. And when, to cap the climax, he is told that the dash- 
ing cavalry leader has grovelled at the feet of the Electress, 

« L. 158. 
« LI. 786 f. 
" L. 784. 
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clamoring for life on any terms, he is so astounded as to be 
no longer master of his emotions. In a condition as far as 
possible removed from judicial composure he declares that 
the Prince shall be liberated, shall be pardoned; for how, 
forsooth, could the Elector pretend that his sense of justice 
is more reliable than that of such a warrior? 

Die hochste Achtung, wie dir wohl bekannt, 

Trag' ich im Innersten fur sein Gefiihl; 

Wenn er den Spruch fur ungerecht kann halten, 

Kassier' ich die Artikel: er ist frei! 48 

It is strange that any commentator could fail to observe so 
Kleistian a motif as the Elector's confusion of feeling at this 
decisive moment, inconspicuous as the indication may be in a 
parenthetical verwirrt. 4 * The Elector is proof against 
every assault from without, but the inner chamber of his 
heart is open to the disturber of his peace. In all his dealings 
with the Prince he is, in fact, not a superior being who sees 
the end from the beginning, who intends only to teach 
the irresponsible individualist a lesson, and then graciously 
to set aside the verdict against him — if so, why go to the 
length of digging a grave to receive his body? No, Kleist's 
Friedrich Wilhelm is a man of like passions with ourselves. 
From sheer curiosity and a natural but ungenerous desire for 
amusement he plays with the Prince's somnambulism; he 
introduces into the Prince's dream of victory the image of 
Natalie; and though he does not thereby become responsible 
for the dreamer's subsequent misconduct, he remains in 
large measure to blame for the absent-mindedness which 
was the consequence of his interference, and which is an 
important mitigation of the Prince's offense. 

Here, as everywhere, Kleist has seen in imagination an 
individual, with human limitations along — in this case — 
with elements of human greatness. 

Es ist kein ausgekliigelt Buch, 

Es ist ein Mensch, mit seinem Widerspruch. 

" LI. 1183 ff. 
" L. 1174. 
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The representative and administrator of the law sympathizes 
with the law-breaker and does not himself at all points 
obey the categorical imperative. He is merciful, he is not 
arbitrary, he subordinates himself to the law which, written 
or unwritten, is the will and command of the state and the 
mother of his crown. He is no martinet; but his brow 
darkens at the merest rumor of insubordination, 50 and 
evidently to him, as to his successor in the next century, 
obedience is the first and great commandment. 51 It is not 
the sole condition of citizenship, but is the only one empha- 
sized by the Elector. Appropriately enough, what he 
says about the supremacy of the law receives its necessary 
supplement from a woman, Natalie, and from an old man 
with youthful spirit, Kottwitz. Mercy is a feminine quality; 
equity recognizes that to common sense appeal may be 
taken from the rigor of the law; and loyalty is a sentiment, 
without which a state is indistinguishable from a state's 
prison. 52 

Grillparzer has left us a striking example of loyalty in Ein 
treuer Diener seines Herrn. But the hero of this play — he is 
a hero, after his kind — illustrates fidelity to a promise, 
scrupulous performance of duty voluntarily, though reluct- 
antly assumed, and carried through with more literalness than 

60 L. 1447. 

61 Cf. 11. 486 f.: Ei, du vorwitz'ger Knabe, der du noch 

Nicht die zehn markischen Gebote kennst! 
Im. Kant wrote in the Berliner Monalsschrifl for December, 1784: "Nun 
hore ich aber von alien Seiten rufen: raisonnirt nicht! Der Officier sagt: 
raisonnirt nicht, sondern exercirt! der Finanzrath: raisonnirt nicht, 
sondern bezahlt! der Geistliche: raisonnirt nicht, sondern glaubt! Nur 
ein einziger Herr in der Welt sagt: raisonnirt, so viel ihr wollt, und worUber 
ihr wollt, aber gehorcht!" Cf. Heine (Die Stadt Lucca, Werke, III, p. 406): 
"Haben wir in der Welt so viel zu befehlen, dass das Deutsche sogar die 
Sprache des Befehlens geworden? Oder wird uns so viel befohlen, dass 
der Gehorsam am besten die deutsche Sprache versteht?" 

t2 Cf. in Wilhelm Grimm's letter to Achim von Arnim (quoted above, 
note 23), "Ich habe nirgends schoner die Macht des Gesetzes und die 
Anerkennung des Hoheren, vor dem auch das Gesetz zerfallt, dargestellt 
gefunden." 
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intelligence. Kleist's Prince is not open, as Grillparzer's 
Bankbanus is, to the charge of servility. Kleist was himself 
a non-conformist in every fibre of his being. All the more 
impressive, therefore, is the idea which the Prussian Junker 
brings home to us in the happy conclusion of this serious 
drama, the idea that loyalty is the solvent of conflict between 
the individual and the representative of the community. 
Not only the Prince, but also the other officers, his friends 
and advocates, have to be taught this moral lesson. Balked 
in all their schemes, petitions, and arguments, they sullenly 
await their ruler's decision; and this ruler, who unjustifiably 
abdicated his sovereign prerogative when he referred one 
decision to the Prince, now administers the most gentle- 
manly rebuke ever framed when he leaves a second decision 
to the petitioners: 53 

Ja, urteilt selbst, ihr Herrn! Der Prinz von Homburg 
Hat im verflossnen Jahr durch Trotz und Leichtsinn 
Um zwei der schonsten Siege mich gebracht; 
Den dritten auch hat er mir schwer gekrankt. 
Die Schule dieser Tage durchgegangen, 
Wollt ihr's zum viertenmale mit ihm wagen? 

"Wollt ihr!" It is obvious that the greatest risk is run by the 
Elector himself, the commander-in-chief, ultimately responsi- 
ble for the safety of the army. He knows in this case, as in the 
former one, what the effect of his magnanimity will be. 
He is a politic as well as a generous teacher; but he is a teacher 
who has learned — and learned during the course of this 
action — that loyalty is the spirit which volunteers, not 
simply obeys, and is the condition precedent to all coopera- 
tion. 

It would be as easy as it is unnecessary to show how the 
other characters in this drama demonstrate their essential 
humanity by their particular human frailties: how Hohen- 
zollern unworthily fathers a suspicion of disingenuous 
policy upon the Elector, his kinsman, whom he ought to 

63 LI. 1818 ff. 
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know incapable of dissimulation; how Kottwitz allows his 
anger to run away with him at a critical moment; how 
Natalie intrigues and prevaricates. But the Prince is the 
only remaining character over whose peculiarities we will 
tarry. 

Kleist's Prince, a general of cavalry who walks in his 
sleep, who is scared out of his wits by the sight of the grave, 
who asks for a pink when on his way to execution, saying 
that he will put it into water when he returns home, and 
who falls in a dead faint at the sudden news of a reprieve, 
is indeed unmatched for naivete in the German or any 
other drama. He might in idea be associated with such an 
"unpromising hero" as Wolfram's Parzival, but Kleist is the 
only poet, even of the romantic generation, who could 
have ventured to put such a person on the stage in military 
uniform. He could do it; for he had himself been such a 
one when wearing the king's coat of Prussia. Again and 
again we are reminded that the Prince is a youth. In fact, 
he is a child; and if he has developed beyond the sphere of 
childhood, it is in the direction of qualities, not virile indeed, 
but surely none the less human for being commonly regarded 
as feminine. He is a person of instinct, intuition, affection, 
who has never learned to think, in whose soul there is room 
for but one absorbing passion at a time, and who is acutely 
sensitive to all the things of life. He is not afraid of death, 
but is horrified by the apparition of death unmerited, igno- 
minious, and in a repulsive form. His purely physiological- 
psychological reaction is properly explained in terms, not of 
morality, but of esthetics; and for what he says when out of 
his head we can no more hold him responsible than Natalie 
does. He is not admirable in his raving, as Max Piccolomini 
perhaps is in his impatience for martyrdom. He is voluble 
enough; not, however, with the high-flying oratory to 
exhilarate the unskilful and make the judicious grieve — 
"bei Kleist sind die Dinge gross, nicht die Worte." 64 But 

M Cf. S. Rahmer, Das Kleisl-ProUem, Berlin, 1903, p. 134. 
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the Prince is natural. "Freilich! eine Natiirlichkeit, aber 
die man anspeien muss," 55 opines Grillparzer. The opinion 
is the worthier of credence for the qualification. So is the 
Prince's later testimony to the eminent domain of the state 
the weightier for being that of a man who has first to be 
brought to his senses, and then speaks as one who knows 
what he is renouncing. Max's declamation is magnificent, 
but it is not reassuring; it is that of a ready-made hero. 
Kleist's hero is not ready for martyrdom until he has grown 
to the stature of a man. The growth is rapid; it is necessary 
only that he be made to think, and he thinks correctly. 
When such a man bears witness, he does not have to speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels. 

Kleist's best interpreter, Hebbel, whom I follow so often 
and so confidently, declares that Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg is a tragedy, notwithstanding the final rescue of the hero, 
because what in an ordinary tragedy is accomplished only by 
death is here effected by the fear of death. 66 This view has 
much in its favor. The somnambulism of the introductory 
scene and the masquerade in the concluding scenes could be 
dispensed with. The Prince is awake when he wilfully 
disobeys orders; he would in all probability have disobeyed 
anyhow, yielding to an intuition justified by everything 
except the general plan of the engagement; he is condemned, 
he rebels, is brought to see himself in the right light, is 
pardoned; and therewith the essential action ends. The 
dream life of the Prince is as insubstantial an element as the 
supernatural characteristics of Siegfried in the Nibelungen- 
lied; Siegfried's tragedy is virtually complete and humanly 
comprehensible without them. 67 Hebbel took a similar 
ground when he asserted 68 that Uhland's little poem Die 
Nonne ought to confine itself to the paradoxical situation 

66 Gesprdche, III, p. 238. 
» Werke, XI, p. 323. 

67 Cf. Hebbel's letter to Siegmund Englander, Feb. 23, 1863. 
M TagebUcher, March 7, 1838. 
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sufficiently set forth in the first stanza and a half, a woman 
rejoicing that her lover is dead: 

O wohl mir, dass gestorben 
Der treue Buhle mein! 
Ich darf ihn wieder lieben. 

I can well believe that Kleist would have been delighted 
with this paradox. But I should be loath to give up the 
framework in which he has set the essential matter of his 
play. Rather, I should be inclined to compare Prim 
Friedrich von Homburg with Grillparzer's Traum, ein Leben, 
however the latter is to be classified. Kleist— reversing 
Grillparzer's order — begins his action operatically in a 
garden; the operatic conclusion in the same place enables 
him to put into the mouth of the Prince, as he recovers from 
his swoon, the significant question, 

Nein, sagt! 1st es ein Traum? 

and to supply the answer, 

Ein Traum, was sonst? 

Rustan's experiences are those of a nightmare; Homburg's 
are of such stuff as dreams are made of, all these paroxysms 
of hybris, disobedience, panic, all the torments of a con- 
demned and pardoned rebel. Awake and in his right mind 
the Prince joins as a matter of course in the loyal chorus, and 
gets in fact by deserving, what in his dream he incontinently 
reached out to take, the hand of his beloved. 

Reverting to Minna von Barnhelm, one might affirm that 
Kleist's play is as much a comedy as Lessing's. It is true, 
Minna gives more scope for comic by-play, and its lovers' 
quarrel is of far less moment than the Prince's quarrel with 
the Elector. But, on the other hand, the question of 
Tellheim's honor is a serious matter, and the seriousness of the 
Prim von Homburg is seldom oppressive. The tone of the 
opening scenes is altogether cheery — it would be intolerable 
that a jest should cost a life. There are rumors of calamity 
to the Prince and the Elector which turn out to be erroneous; 
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do they not preclude too grave apprehensions as to the 
ultimate fate of the Prince? Even after condemnation he is 
on parole; and we are sure that the Elector, discriminating 
and just, as he is, will find a way consistent with the public 
interest to do what everybody desires. Natalie reproves 
the Prince for resisting constituted authority — only in her 
girlish way to commit a gross invasion of authority herself; 
a large part of the descending action consists of clumsy and 
ineffective stratagems designed to circumvent the Elector. 
These, with Natalie's performance, belong to comedy rather 
than to tragedy. So does the Elector's jocular pretence of 
refuting an argument by blinking the distinction between 
sequence and consequence; so does the Prince's imperious 
silencing of his own partisans; and so does, finally, the 
mummery in the concluding scenes. If, nevertheless, we feel 
that the shadow of death hangs too long over the hero to 
permit the dispassionate detachment which belongs to true 
comedy, we may content ourselves with the author's own 
neutral designation Schauspiel; but we shall then perceive 
that Kleist is the founder of a genre comprising some of 
the most characteristic and notable dramatic products of 
nineteenth-century Germany. 

Such, then, are the reasons — and they seem sufficient, 
though most of them are drawn from a single work — for 
voting Kleist a place beside Shakespeare and Goethe. He is 
a representative dramatist and a representative man. In 
his own time his voice was as of one crying in the wilderness. 
He labored to hasten on the war of liberation, but was not 
privileged to take part in it. He hated Napoleon because 
he saw in him, not the emancipator whom Heine beheld 
riding into Dusseldorf, but only the tyrant whose policy of 
dividing and ruling Kleist experienced as one of the ruled. 
After Jena, Kleist set his hopes upon Austria to lead the 
way towards the restoration — not of an empire, but of a 
commonwealth, a community of men worth fighting for, be- 
cause it should be good to live in. 69 After Wagram he turned 

6 ' Cf . the essay Was gilt es in diesem Kriege ? The answer is, "Eine 
Gemeinschaft mithin gilt es, die dem ganzen Menschengeschlecht ange- 
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to Prussia as the only remaining German state with a 
semblance of efficient organization. He was blinded by 
none of the superstition that we are wont to impute to the 
devotees to the Prussian system. On the contrary, the 
administrators of the Prussian system were blind to him, 
and were of a temper incompatible with his. In the days of 
Prussian self-satisfaction Kleist was lauded as the prophet, 
not only of Waterloo, but also of Sedan. 60 In August, 1914 
his Prinz Friedrich von Homburg sounded, so to speak, from 
every German stage the clarion call: 

Er hat Fanfare blasen lassen. 

Two years later Max Fischer 61 wrote: 

There is announced as with a herald's trumpet in this Prussian drama the 
prophecy of a new and ideal Prussia, a Prussia in which discipline, the school 
of greatness, still holds its rightful place, "jedoch die lieblichen Gefuhle 
auch." In this respect Kleist's poem is a true child of the era of Stein. It 
expresses the secret longing of the great-hearted men of that period of reform, 
their desire, on the one hand for a more thorough-going education in citizen- 
ship, and on the other for a humanization of the state. Notwithstanding 
occasional assaults of destructive radicalism, the first of these objects is 
virtually attained, as is more than ever evident to-day. We cannot say 
as much with reference to the second. To be sure, Friedrich Wilhelm IV, 
no less misunderstood now than during his own life-time, strove to breathe 
into the rigid body of the Prussian state the liberalizing spirit of German 
art and letters. But he lacked the iron will necessary to accomplish his 
humane purpose in opposition to the materialistic and utilitarian spirit 
of the times. To the generations coming after him we owe the further 
development of the traditional Prussian virtue of efficiency in economic 
and military organization, and the leavening therewith of the larger mass 
of the German Empire. But the spiritual capacities of the German people 
have had, throughout the nineteenth century, to nourish themselves, in the 
main, independently of the state, if not actually in despite of it. 



hort; die die Wilden der Siidsee noch, wenn sie sie kennten, zu beschiitzen 
herbeistromen wiirden; eine Gemeinschaft, deren Dasein keine deuteche 
Brust Uberleben, und die nur mit Blut, vor dem die Sonne verdunkelt, zu 
Grabe gebracht werden soil" (Werke, IV, p. 117). 

«° Cf. C. Varrentrapp, in Preussische Jahrbiicher, XLV (1880), pp. 354 f . 

61 Op. cit., p. 76. 
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Meanwhile this author and we have witnessed another 
Sedan, and we are now confronted by another Germany. 
Of this new Germany we may make bold to hope that 
the last sentence in the quoted paragraph will no longer 
be true; and we may hazard the belief that the Prussia of 
to-day would not have driven to suicide the aristocrat who 
signed himself "Heinrich Kleist," who despised "den ganzen 
Bettel von Adel und Stand," 62 and who said of his king, 
"wenn er meiner nicht bedarf, so bedarf ich seiner noch 
weit weniger." 63 Let us be as suspicious of the present and 
as doubtful of the future as we will, we can still with a 
good conscience do honor to a dramatic genius who dreamed 
dreams and saw visions, 64 and to a philosophical poet whom 
Kant drove to distraction, but whose intuition of reality 
enabled him to symbolize in some men of Brandenburg the 
ideal for which millions of our fellow-countrymen so lately 
flew to arms. 

65 Letter to Wilhelmine von Zenge, Nov. 13, 1800, Werke, V, p. 154, cf. 
in the same letter (p. 152), "den ganzen Bettel der grossen Welt." 

63 Letter to Ulrike von Kleist, Nov. 25, 1800, ibid., p. 168. 

64 Cf. letter to Rtthle von Lilienstern, Aug. 31, 1806: "Die Wahrheit ist, 
dass ich das, was ich mir vorstelle, schon finde, nicht das, was ich leiste 
. . . ich dichte bloss, weil ich es nicht lassen kann" (ibid., p. 327). 



